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Editorial 

Once  in  awhile.  Bill  Keane  in  the  Family  Circus  comic  strip 
will  show  the  mother  asking  a question  and  all  the  little  kids 
thinking  "Not  me,  not  me."  Sometimes  it  feels  that  way  when 
we're  trying  to  figure  out  who  is  going  to  do  the  work  to  be  done. 
In  meeting  after  meeting  this  summer  I heard  that  nominating 
committees  were  finding  it  difficult  to  fill  positions.  We're  all 
such  busy  people,  leading  active  lives. 

Dorian  Bales  and  the  Friends  of  Jesus  Community  didn't 
wait  to  be  asked  what  to  do.  They  formed  a study  group  to  help 
them  make  a decision  and  then  found  that  they  were  led  to  move 
to  a poor,  mostly-nonwhite  community  and  purchase  an  apart- 
ment building.  Their  ministry  includes  providing  affordable 
housing,  tutoring  children,  visiting  prisons,  and  gathering  for 
worship. 

Dorian's  article  in  this  issue  is  adapted  for  Friends  Bulletin 
from  the  address  that  he  gave  to  IMYM  last  summer.  It  is  the 
practice  of  Friends  Bulletin  to  tape-record  such  addresses,  and  I 
usually  send  a copy  of  that  tape  to  the  person  who  has  made  the 
speech.  Due  to  a malfunction,  the  tape  wasn't  copyable,  so  I 
spent  a day  and  a half  last  July  transcribing  that  tape.  You  might 
think  that  this  was  a terrible  waste  of  time,  but,  to  the  contrary, 
it  was  a wonderful  gift.  I got  to  listen  carefully  to  Dorian's 
message  and  was  tremendously  moved  by  it  — at  once  inspired 
and  I must  admit,  frightened  and  guilt-filled.  I was  inspired  by 
the  work  of  the  Friends  of  Jesus  Community,  frightened  by  the 
enormous  need  and  my  sense  of  inadequacy  in  that  anything  is 
being  done  about  it,  and  guilty  because  I am  not  doing  anything 
to  be  of  direct  service  to  those  with  such  basic  needs. 

It's  clear  to  me  that  work  like  this  must  be  done  with  a sense 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  and  also  with  a sense  of  working  with 
God.  Both  are  necessary  for  success. 

The  time  must  be  right  for  the  work  that  we  are  to  do.  Genie 
Durland  in  her  introduction  to  Dorian  Bale's  article  tells  about 
looking  at  the  Friends  of  Jesus  Community  with  the  idea  of 
joining  it  and  then  finding  that  the  time  wasn't  right  for  them. 

We  can't  all  join  the  Friends  of  Jesus  Community  and  move 
to  downtown  Wichita.  We  can  listen  to  our  own  leadings  and 
find  out  what  our  ministry  is  to  be.  We  can  use  our  Quaker 
institutions,  such  as  study  groups,  clearness  committees,  minis- 
try and  oversight  committees,  and  waiting  in  the  silence  if  we 
need  help  in  making  decisions.  Our  Friends  meetings  are  our 
spiritual  communities  — the  places  where  we  can  live  out  our 
beliefs. 

In  a Friends  meeting  there  is  no  "they,"  there  are  only  "us." 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE: 

The  date  for  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
has  been  changed! 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
Annual  Session  will  be  held 
June  21-25, 1995. 
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LIVING  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  FAITH 


Introduction  to  Dorian  Bales 
by  Genie  Durland,  Lamb's  Community 
Worship  Group 

Over  the  years  of  my  association  with  Friends,  and  with 
IMYM  in  particular.  I've  heard  the  subject  of  community 
come  up  over  and  over.  It  seems  to  be  a constant  theme  that 
we  struggle  with,  deal  with,  and  look  for. 

In  some  way  or  another  I think  it's  safe  to  say  that  all  of 
us  are  searching  for  and  longing  for  spiritual  community, 
some  kind  of  communion  with  each  other  and  with  God, 
that  is  clearly  defined.  We  continually  try  to  define  what 
we  mean  by  community.  And  even  when  we  fail  or  fall 
short  of  some  kind  of  unity  on  concepts  or  definitions  of 
community,  we  seem  to  know  in  our  hearts  that  we're 
meant  to  be  bound  together,  that  our  creator  intended  us  to 
care  for  each  other,  to  support  each  other,  to  be  accountable 
to  each  other.  In  the  words  of  the  epistle  that  was  read  to  us 
this  morning  from  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  we're  the  only 
hands  and  feet  that  God  has  in  the  world,  and  we  seem  to 
sense  without  being  told  that  fulfilling  that  kind  of  func- 
tion is  not  something  we  can  do  on  our  own. 

We  sense  that  we  must  find  ways  to  define  ourselves 
corporately  and  to  clearly  identify  the  source  of  our  strength 
and  inspiration.  We  seem  to  know  that  to  the  extent  that 
we  succeed  in  knowing  who  we  are  as  a community  and 
from  whence  comes  our  power  to  act,  we  will  be  empow- 
ered to  reach  out  and  touch  the  lives  of  others  and  enter  the 
worlds'  sufferings  in  ways  that  heal  and  liberate. 

When  a number  of  us  gathered  last  year  at  this  time  to 


consider  and  discern  what  the  speaker  and  theme  of  this 
gathering  should  be,  these  were  the  concerns  that  were 
paramount  for  all  of  us.  We  invited  Dorian  Bales  because 
some  of  us  have  known  him  for  several  years  and  we  know 
that  his  journey  and  experiences  in  his  life  in  recent  years 
provide  him  with  some  very  unique  and  powerful  re- 
sources to  share  with  us  about  building  a community 
among  ourselves  - or  I think  I should  say  for  greater  clarity 
- about  building  the  ability  among  ourselves  to  grasp  and 
accept  the  gift  of  community  which  only  God  can  give. 

I found  as  I reflected  on  this  session  that  the  importance 
of  the  theme  that  we  chose  for  this  yearly  meeting  and  next 
year's  yearly  meeting  is  very  close  to  my  heart.  Bill  and  I 
have  known  Dorian  and  his  wife,  Donna,  since  1988  when 
we  were  still  at  Pendle  Hill  and  we  heard  about  their 
intentions,  with  some  other  Friends  in  Wichita,  to  form  a 
radical  Christian  Quaker  community.  At  that  time  we 
hoped  that  maybe  we  were  called  to  join  them.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  a succession  of  visits  with  them.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  call  didn't  come,  but  a sound  and  cherished  friendship 
grew  out  of  that.  We  are  really  happy  and  grateful  to  be 
able  to  welcome  Dorian  to  speak  about  his  experiences 
and  his  understanding  of  community. 

In  our  planning  time  last  year  we  recognized  that  this 
kind  of  theme  would  need  more  time  than  we  could  give 
it  in  one  annual  session.  Our  expectation  is  to  follow  up 
next  year  with  the  same  theme  and  another  speaker  who 
will  build  on  Dorian's  foundations  and  help  us  explore  the 
ways  in  which  communities  of  faithful  people  reach  out  to 
become  transforming  presences  in  the  world.  ■ 


LIVING  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  FAITH:  KNIT  TOGETHER  IN  LOVE 

by  Dorian  Bales,  Friends  of  Jesus  Community,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Adapted  for  Friends  Bulletin  from  a message  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  June  16, 1994. 


"The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  did  gather  us  and  catch 
us  all,  as  in  a net,  and  [God's]  heavenly  power  at 
one  time  drew  many  hundreds  to  land.  We  came 
to  know  a place  to  stand  in  and  what  to  wait  in; 
and  the  Lord  appeared  daily  to  us,  to  our  aston- 
ishment, amazement  and  great  admiration  .... 
And  from  that  day  forward,  our  hearts  were  knit 
unto  the  Lord  and  one  unto  another  in  true  and 
fervent  love,  in  the  covenant  of  Life  with  God;  and 
that  was  a strong  obligation  or  bond  upon  all  our 
spirits,  which  united  us  one  unto  another — And 
thus  the  Lord,  in  short,  did  form  us  to  be  a people 
for  [God's]  praise  in  our  generation.1 

The  spiritual  descendants  of  George  Fox  need  a com- 
pelling experience  of  being  "knit  unto  the  Lord  and  one 
unto  another  in  true  and  fervent  love."  Only  then  will  we 
be  able  to  live  the  community  of  faith  as  ministers  of 


reconciliation  (II  Corinthians  5:17-19).  Only  then  will  we 
be  able  to  heed  Fox's  counsel  that  children  of  the  Light 
must  go  beyond  talking  about  truth  and  begin  doing  the 
truth  (Works,  1831,  VI:172). 

QUAKERS  NEED  RENEWAL 

I love  the  Society  of  Friends  and  am  convinced  that  for 
me  there  is  no  better  faith  tradition.  But  clearly  we  are  in 
desperate  need  of  renewal,  whatever  our  worship  style. 
The  lack  of  uniting  vision  and  deep  commitment  has 
reduced  many  Friends  meetings  to  mere  comfort  stations 
along  life's  hectic  highway.  These  days  most  Quakers  look 
and  act  about  the  same  way  everyone  else  does. 

Some  years  ago  a member  of  my  meeting's  ministry 
committee  told  me  that  I should  stop  creating  discomfort 
in  those  who  gather  for  worship.  Courageous  enough  to 
voice  what  others  would  not  admit,  he  said  he  disliked 
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feeling  guilty  about  his  wealth  and  leisure.  He  granted 
that  what  I had  said  was  true,  but  went  on  to  say  that  he  and 
his  friends  did  not  come  to  worship  to  hear  that  sort  of 
thing.  Friends  in  other  meetings  have  been  "eldered"  in  a 
similar  way.  Evidently  more  than  a few  Quakers  are 
comfortable  with  meetings  that  are  low  commitment,  birds- 
of-a-feather  associations  that  get  the  meager  leftovers  of 
their  members'  time  and  money. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  spiritual  anemia  that  plagues 
us?  New  programs  will  not  rescue  us,  for  the  problem  runs 
too  deep.  Spiritual  community  is  costly,  but  it  is  the  only 
adequate  remedy.  Jesus  called  it  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
People  must  lay  aside  everything  else,  even  good  things,  if 
they  are  to  experience  it. 

FRIENDS  OF  JESUS 

In  1985  the  Holy  Spirit  began  to  nudge  my  wife  and  me 
yet  again  about  our  need  for  deeper  spiritual  community. 
We  were  part  of  a creative  pastoral  team;  my  diploma  was 
hidden  so  people  would  not  call  me  Dr.  Bales;  the  remod- 
eling of  our  old  house  was  finally  complete;  our  second 
child  was  on  the  way;  and  I had  been  asked  to  apply  for  a 
faculty  position  at  a Quaker  graduate  school.  Outwardly, 
things  were  going  well,  but  inwardly  there  was  a hunger 
for  God  that  was  not  being  satisfied.  My  conventional  life 
was  in  jeopardy  as  the  still  small  voice  beckoned. 

Donna  and  I,  having  run  out  of  excuses  to  give  God,  did 
the  Quakerly  thing  and  started  a study  group  about  com- 
munity. We  read  and  worshipped  together  and  confessed 
our  need  for  spiritual  brothers  and  sisters  with  whom  we 
could  learn  and  grow.  In  1987  some  members  of  that  group 
wrote  a covenant  with  God  and  one  another,  expressing 
our  ideals  and  the  ways  we  intended  to  restructure  our 
lives.  We  began  to  explore  the  housing  needs  of  our  city 
and  volunteered  at  a school  whose  students  included 
children  living  in  a drug-infested  housing  project.  I be- 
came part  of  the  African-American  ministerial  association 


on  the  other  side  of  town.  We  held  vigils  at  the  tracks  as  the 
White  Train  filled  with  nuclear  warheads  rumbled  through 
Kansas  to  submarines  waiting  in  Bangor,  Washington. 

The  Holy  Spirit  was  drawing  us  nearer  to  one  another 
and  luring  us  into  new  places.  We  were  struggling  with 
the  world's  hurt,  with  racism  and  poverty  and  the  milita- 
rism so  pervasive  in  an  Air  Force  town.  But  we  had  much 
more  to  learn.  As  we  continued  to  study,  we  realized  that 
to  be  ministers  of  reconciliation  we  needed  to  relocate  from 
our  European-American  neighborhood  to  one  that  is  poor 
and  mostly  non  white.  We  pooled  our  resources  and  asked 
our  friends  to  lend  us  money  to  purchase  and  renovate  an 
apartment  building.  After  a few  months  of  hard  work  we 
moved  in,  having  transformed  two  apartments  into  meet- 
ing space.  The  rest  of  the  apartments  were  rented  to  our 
new  neighbors,  who  were  not  sure  what  to  make  of  Quak- 
ers moving  in.  We  were  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
however,  because  the  building  had  been  the  largest  center 
for  drug  dealing  in  the  city  not  so  long  ago. 

Five  adults  and  five  children  moved  in  in  1990,  and 
since  then  we  have  been  providing  affordable  housing, 
tutoring  children,  leading  youth  groups,  visiting  people  in 
jail  and  prison,  gathering  for  worship,  helping  Somalian 
refugees,  holding  memorial  vigils  for  victims  of  handgun 
violence,  singing  gospel  music  in  the  parking  lot,  sharing 
common  meals,  opening  a children's  library  for  the  neigh- 
borhood, helping  start  a regional  peace  center,  organizing 
block  clubs  to  help  the  neighborhood  find  a voice,  accept- 
ing invitations  to  preach  in  black  churches,  buying  and 
fixing  up  a condemned  house  across  the  street,  loading  up 
the  old  pink  school  bus  with  kids  bound  for  Quaker 
gatherings,  and  generally  trying  to  be  responsive  to  the 
neighborhood's  needs.  The  Friends  of  Jesus  Community 
relocated  not  as  do-gooders,  but  as  people  needing  to  be 
reconciled  with  African-Americans  from  whom  we  had 
been  estranged. 

The  Friends  of  Jesus  Community  believes  that  reloca- 
tion can  lead  to  reconciliation,  and  that  as  we  become 
reconciled  with  our  African-American  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, there  will  be  a natural  redistribution  that  will  benefit 
both  our  neighbors  and  ourselves.  It  is  our  hope  that 
eventually  the  reconciliation  we  experience  will  be  such 
that  some  of  our  new  friends  will  become  part  of  the 
Friends  of  Jesus  Community.  Before  that  can  happen, 
however,  we  must  demonstrate  our  commitment  over 
time. 

Our  relocation  has  led  to  many  new  relationships. 
Brenda,  who  lives  in  the  building,  is  a courageous  grand- 
mother. She  took  a year's  leave  of  absence  from  her  city 
bus  driving  job  to  take  care  of  eight  grandchildren  under 
eleven  while  her  daughter  was  in  a drug  rehabilitation 
program.  My  friend  Bob  came  out  of  prison,  rejoined  his 
family  (who  lived  in  our  building),  got  a fast  food  manage- 
ment job,  and  helped  us  with  youth  ministry.  Then  he 
slipped  back  into  cocaine  addiction  and  another  prison 
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term.  A bright  young  man  named  Andre  came  to  our 
Monday  night  club  for  a while,  but  then  he  dropped  out  of 
school,  joined  a gang,  and  is  now  in  jail,  charged  with 
killing  a teen-aged  bystander  during  a drive-by  shooting. 

Our  experiences  with  Bob  and  Andre  and  others  have 
taught  us  how  difficult  it  is  for  people  to  escape  the 
poverty  cycle.  It  requires  much  support.  So  Friends  of 
Jesus  Ministries  is  launching  a tutoring  and  mentoring 
program  called  Hope  Street.  We  are  identifying  a few 
middle  and  high  school  students  who  will  be  with  us  four 
evenings  a week  for  academic  tutoring  and  leadership 
development.  The  students  who  complete  the  program 
are  guaranteed  a way  to  further  their  education  after  high 
school  graduation.  To  complete  the  circle,  we  ask  that 
each  graduate  of  Hope  Street  return  to  the  neighborhood 
after  college  or  vocational  school  to  serve  as  a role  model 
for  others. 

KNIT  TO  THE  LORD: 

THE  RECOVERY  OF  RADICAL  CHRISTIANITY 

Francis  Howgill  observed  that  early  Friends  were  knit 
to  the  Lord  and  to  one  another  in  love.  As  I have  observed 
other  groups  and  reflected  on  my  experiences  of  commu- 
nity, I am  convinced  that  both  kinds  of  interweaving  are 
essential. 

Renewal  within  the  Society  of  Friends  is  unlikely  apart 
from  recovery  of  the  radical  Christian  heritage  early  Friends 
knew.  George  Fox  called  it  primitive  Christianity  re- 
stored. This  radical  Christianity  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  socially  conservative,  hierarchical,  politically  incor- 
rect, afterlife-oriented  orthodoxy  preached  by  the  reli- 
gious right  today.  The  renewed  Quakerism  we  need  will 
look  more  like  the  Latin  American  house  church  move- 
ment, the  base  communities,  which  have  been  so  impor- 
tant in  the  renewal  of  hope  there. 

Some  Friends  have  apparently  rejected  Jesus  Christ, 
but  I am  convinced  that  many  so-called  non-Christian 
Quakers  have  rejected  distortions  of  primitive  Christianity 
and  early  Quakerism,  not  the  radical  Jesus.  And  rightly 
so!  This  has  happened,  in  part,  because  living  examples  of 
radical  Christianity  are  scarce  in  North  America.  I feel 
certain  that  many  "non-Christian"  Quakers  are  at  least  as 
close  to  the  radical  Jesus  in  spirit  as  their  Christian  Quaker 
counterparts.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  the  radical  Jesus  Christ 
which  is  the  adequate  basis  of  Quaker  community  and 
prophetic  witness. 

There  are  valuable  sources  of  spiritual  help  other  than, 
but  compatible  with,  the  radical  Christian  tradition.  But 
unless  a group  has  a practical  reference  point,  a shared 
example  of  what  is  meant  by  God's  love  and  justice, 
spiritual  community  is  difficult  to  maintain.  Being  knit  to 
the  Lord  in  love  is  not  a matter  of  reciting  a formula,  or 
being  an  expert  in  biblical  studies,  or  having  a certain  kind 
of  emotional  convincement.  But  it  does  mean  loving  Jesus 
and  valuing  the  witness  of  the  biblical  writers.  It  means 


dedicating  one's  life  to  the  way  of  love  Jesus  demon- 
strated and  saying  no  to  the  world's  ways. 

Radical  Christian  faith  has  proved  itself  in  many  cen- 
turies and  cultures.  Its  exemplars  include  the  monastic 
reformers,  early  Mennonites,  early  Quakers,  early  Meth- 
odists, and  modem  disciples  like  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Oscar  Romero.  If  the  Society  of  Friends  is  to  rediscover  its 
radical  roots,  a common  understanding  of  what  it  means 
to  be  knit  to  the  Lord  is  essential.  Without  this  shared  faith 
tradition,  Quakers  will  continue  to  struggle  for  lack  of  a 
spiritual  vocabulary  for  the  truth  we  experience.  If  Friends 
fail  to  embrace  the  radical  Jesus  Christ,  we  become  a 
cut-  flower  religious  body  unable  to  claim  the  spiritual 
roots  that  have  sustained  Quakers  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

OF  RADICAL  SPIRITUAL  COMMUNITY 

If  you  agree  that  the  Society  of  Friends  needs 
renewal  and  that  a rebirth  of  radical  spiritual  commu- 
nity is  a necessary  part  of  that  renewal,  you  may  be 
asking  what  a radical  Quaker  community  looks  like. 
What  are  its  characteristics?  These  ideals  are  not  meant 
to  exhaust  the  possibilities,  but  to  stimulate  thinking. 

1.  A shared  allegiance  to  Jesus  as  primary 
revealer  of  God's  will  and  way.  Agreeing  with  a 
set  of  doctrines  at  the  head  level  is  not  enough. 
Neither  is  it  helpful  to  have  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment to  tolerance  that  makes  one  idea  no  better  or 
worse  than  any  other  and  disables  the  group's 
unifying  center. 

2.  A willingness  to  be  both  loving  and  vul- 
nerable, to  listen  to  others'  feelings  and  ideas  and 
to  confess  one's  faults  when  we  see  we  have  been 
wrong.  In  community  people  are  able  to  go 
beyond  pleasantries,  to  struggle  with  important 
issues  and  maintain  the  bond  of  love  rather  than 
withdrawing  into  politeness  when  differences 
arise. 

3.  A love  for  God  and  one  another  which  is 
attractive  and  extends  to  all  sorts  of  people. 

4.  A pattern  of  shared  servant  leadership  that 
relies  on  the  spiritual  insight  of  each  person  in 
the  group.  Each  member  is  seen  as  a minister 
despite  shortcomings,  as  someone  with  things  to 
offer  as  well  as  unmet  needs. 

5.  A shared  willingness  to  make  the  commu- 
nity a high  priority,  with  each  member  spending 
substantial  time  in  ministry  and  community  life. 

6.  A willingness  to  risk  the  displeasure  of 
others  when  acting  contrary  to  the  world's  values 
of  war-making,  classism,  racism,  homophobia, 
ageism,  and  sexism. 

7.  An  ability  to  accept  and  love  each  commu- 

nity member  even  though  each  will  be  in  differ- 
ent places  on  the  faith  journey,  both  emotionally 
and  intellectually.  Dorian  Bales 
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KNIT  TO  ONE  ANOTHER: 

A NEW  PEOPLE  TO  BE  GATHERED 

Being  knit  to  the  Lord  and  knit  to  other  people  of  faith 
go  together.  Jesus  said,  "How  can  you  love  God  whom 
you  have  not  seen  if  you  cannot  love  your  brothers  and 
sisters  whom  you  can  see?"  The  way  early  Christians  loved 
each  other  and  the  way  early  Friends  were  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  for  others  were  what  made  them  so  attractive. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  leader  of  the  Puritan  revolution  in 
Fox's  time,  gave  witness  to  the  powerful  love  of  Quakers 
for  one  another.  He  asked  his  advisors  which  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  go  to  prison  for  him  the  way  some 
Quakers  were  willing  to  trade  places  with  Fox.  Early 
Christians  and  early  Quakers  were  families  based  not  on 
blood,  but  on  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  God's  Spirit  is  at  work 
not  simply  to  forgive  individuals,  nor  simply  to  introduce 
a more  reasonable  public  policy.  Flesh  and  blood  commu- 
nities must  say  clearly  and  demonstrate  that  there  are 
better  choices  than  war,  destructive  competition,  and  racism. 

Quakers  are  called  to  be  involved  in  the  world,  but  not 
to  be  like  the  world.  We  are  called  to  live  out  a visible 
alternative  to  our  society's  selfishness  and  insecurity. 
Quakerism  has  been,  and  can  be  today,  a prophetic  human 
society  in  which  love  is  expressed  daily  and  people  who 
are  ordinarily  separated  by  race,  nationality,  gender,  class, 
sexual  orientation,  and  age,  experience  reconciliation. 

Radical  spiritual  community  is  not  idealized  family 
where  there  is  no  conflict  and  pain.  It  is  more  like  a real 
family  in  which  people  have  different  desires  and  opin- 
ions, in  which  personal  faults  are  revealed.  It  is  a place  of 
new  freedom,  deep  healing,  and  joy  as  the  power  of 
conversion  is  experienced.  Real  brothers  and  sisters  fight 
sometimes,  but  by  God's  grace,  members  of  spiritual  com- 
munities can  persevere  in  the  safety  love  provides  until  the 
larger  truth  is  found.  Community  is  a school  of  the  Spirit, 
a place  where  we  can  unmask  ourselves,  experience  for- 
giveness, and  forgive  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  also 
on  the  path  to  wholeness. 

Our  inward  spiritual  work  is  important.  But  according 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  scriptures,  God  is  more 
concerned  with  creating  a people  to  bless  the  world  than 
with  private  religious  experience.  Both  religious  conser- 
vatives and  religious  liberals  typically  feel  little  need  for 
face  to  face  community.  Mainstream  theologians  since 
Martin  Luther  have  had  surprisingly  little  to  say  about 
visible  communities  of  faith.  It  has  been  the  Anabaptists, 
the  Quakers,  and  other  dissenting  groups  that  have  in- 
sisted on  the  incarnation  of  God's  purposes.  These  radical 
Christians  have  known  the  necessity  of  fellowships  gath- 
ered out  of  the  world,  of  communities  that  are  unmistak- 
able alternatives.  Radical  faith  must  take  a visible,  social 
form.  This  salt  of  the  earth,  this  light  of  the  world  is  as 
much  needed  today  as  it  ever  has  been. 

CONCLUSION 

How  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for  brothers  and  sisters  to 


dwell  together  in  unity!  What  a gift  it  is  when  God  gives 
us  companions  for  our  journey,  people  who  continue  to 
love  the  light  of  God's  truth  despite  the  pain  and  fear  that 
accompanies  growth.  What  a joy  it  is  to  settle  down  for  a 
time  of  worship  with  people  whom  one  knows  deeply  and 
loves  fervently.  What  a blessing  it  is  to  be  supported  in 
one's  calling,  one's  faithfulness,  by  others  who  seek  our 
good  and  the  good  of  the  entire  creation!  What  a privilege 
it  is  to  stand  in  the  face  of  the  world's  opposition,  having 
tested  one's  leading  in  community,  and  feel  at  peace. 

Radical  spiritual  community  is  not  something  that  can 
be  created  by  human  effort.  But  we  can  hunger  and  thirst 
after  God.  We  can  pray  for  the  gift  of  others  willing  to  be 
taught  by  the  living  Christ.  I am  grateful  that  God  has 
given  me  brothers  and  sisters  for  the  journey. 

Seek  out  others  who  desire  radical  spiritual  commu- 
nity. There  is  much  to  be  done,  but  first  we  must  under- 
stand our  weakness,  our  need  for  God,  and  our  need  for 
one  another.  If  evil  is  to  be  overcome  with  good  in  our 
hearts,  in  our  relationships,  and  in  our  world,  our  lives 
together  must  be  renewed.  « 

1 Francis  Howgill,  1672.  ( Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  1960,  #184.  Citations  in  parentheses  are 
footnotes  / endnotes) 

Letter 

IMYM  Talent  Night 

My  daughter.  Autumn,  led  a Native  American  dance 
on  talent  night  at  IMYM  and  I did  not  have  my  camera.  Did 
anyone  get  any  pictures  of  it? 

It  was  such  an  important  thing  in  Autumn's  life  to 
share  her  heritage  with  a roomful  of  virtual  strangers;  it 
would  mean  so  much  to  me  to  have  a photo  of  it  — and  to 
her,  too. 

Linda  T.  Raczek,  242  E Montezuma,  Cortez,  CO  81321 


Autumn  Eyetoo  and  Linda  Raczek  helping  with  registration  at 
IMYM.  Staff  photo. 
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Community  and  Responsibility1 

by  Mary  Coffin,  Pima  Meeting 

This  year's  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  theme  was 
"Living  in  the  Community."  As  I listened  to  the  keynote 
address  and  participated  in  interest  and  worship-sharing 
groups,  a pattern  of  thought  emerged,  centering  on  the 
idea  that  community  implies  responsibility.  This  pattern 
was  further  confirmed  by  my  reading  on  community. 
Even  Faith  and  Practice  speaks  of  finding  some  of  the 
meaning  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
concepts  of  responsibility  and  communion. 

As  a monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  we  have 
responsibilities  to  the  Truth,  to  our  testimonies,  and  to 
meeting  commitments.  But,  perhaps,  and  this  is  where 
communion  enters,  our  most  important  responsibility  is  to 
each  other. 

John  Woolman  spoke  of  love  as  the  first  motion.  George 
Fox  said  that  we  are  written  in  one  another's  heart.  Jesus 
commanded  us  to  love  one  another.  Responsibility  to- 
ward each  other  requires  a love,  a care,  and  a concern  for 
one  another.  Responsibility  toward  each  other  also  re- 
quires courtesy,  respect,  and  understanding. 

Promptness  is  one  way  to  show  courtesy  for  one  an- 
other. By  understanding  that  lateness  may  be  unavoid- 
able, we  show  respect  and  understanding.  For  medical 
reasons,  I have  had  to  be  late  for  Meeting  for  Worship. 
People  in  their  love  and  concern  for  me  have  understood 
this. 

However,  I have  also  been  late  because  I was  talking  to 
someone  in  the  parking  lot  or  because  I didn't  want  to  get 
out  of  bed.  This  shows  a lack  of  responsibility  on  my  part, 
a lack  of  care  and  concern  for  others  already  gathered  in 
silence  when  I enter  the  meeting  room.  By  choosing  to  be 
late  I in  effect  say,  "I  am  more  important  than  these  others." 
Love  and  responsibility  also  require  others  to  respect  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  a valid  reason  for  my  lateness.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  larger  the  meeting  community,  the 
more  important  promptness  becomes.  The  first  Quaker 
meeting  I attended  averaged  about  twelve  people  a week. 
If  a quarter  of  those  attending  each  week  were  late,  there 
would  be  only  three  interruptions.  However,  if  there  are 
sixty  people  at  meeting  for  worship  and  a quarter  of  those 
are  late,  that's  fifteen  interruptions. 

Amanda  Cross  wrote  about  a Quaker  funeral,  "Such  an 
unstructured  format  was  to  be  dreaded:  it  empowered  the 
loquacious  and  silenced  those  with  profound  memories  or 
feelings."  A Yearly  Meeting  interest  group  on  balancing 
vocal  ministry  with  silent  worship  taught  me  that  both 
those  who  would  be  silent  and  those  who  would  speak 
have  responsibilities  toward  the  meeting  community. 

We  all,  even  those  who  would  prefer  to  remain  silent, 
have  a responsibility  to  share  genuine  leadings.  My  first 
responsibility  upon  receiving  a leading  to  speak  is  to  test 
that  leading.  John  Woolman  wrote  of  "being  humbled  and 


disciplined  ...  to  wait  in  silence  sometimes  many  weeks 
altogether"  before  rising  to  speak  in  meeting. 

Barry  Morley  said,  "If  I rise  and  speak,  it's  an  awesome 
responsibility  to  take  people  out  of  something  in  which  in 
individual  cases  may  be  hard  to  come  by ...  which  is  silence 
...  the  absence  of  motion  in  the  mind."  Howard  Brinton 
wrote,  "It  is  no  light  matter  to  break  this  living  silence."  If 
I do  decide  to  speak  I have  a responsibility  toward  the  rest 
of  the  meeting  to  make  it  brief.  To  let  the  message  stand  on 
its  own,  without  elaborating  or  lecturing  unnecessarily. 

I need  to  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  by  speaking  I may 
deprive  another  with  an  equal  or  greater  leading  of  the 
chance  to  speak.  Woolman  wrote  about  business  meeting 
that  "in  three  hundred  minutes  are  five  hours,  and  he  that 
improperly  detains  three  hundred  people  one  minute, 
besides  other  evils  that  attend  it,  does  an  injury  like  that  of 
imprisoning  one  man  five  hours  without  cause."  Meeting 
for  worship  is  sixty  minutes  long.  The  first  thirty  are 
reserved  for  silence.  With  pauses  between  messages,  this 
leaves  at  the  most  fifteen  minutes  for  vocal  ministry.  Yet  in 
our  meeting  there  are  numerous  worshippers  who  may  be 
led  to  speak.  If  I ramble  or  lecture  at  length  or  speak 
frequently,  am  I in  effect  deciding  that  I have  more  value 
as  a minister  than  others  may  have? 

Again,  the  larger  the  meeting,  the  greater  the  responsi- 
bility. In  a meeting  of  twelve  people,  having  one  quarter 
(three  people)  of  those  present  speak,  may  not  be  disrup- 
tive. But,  if  one  quarter  of  a meeting  of  sixty  (fifteen  people) 
were  to  speak,  that  would  be  a different  matter. 

Caroline  Stephen  wrote  of  silence  in  meeting  as  a "stem 
discipline,  a laying  bare  of  the  soul  before  God,  a listening 
to  the  reproof  of  life"  that  had  to  be  "got  through...  before 
we  can  find  our  right  place  in  the  temple."  I often  long  for 
this  silence  during  meeting  for  worship.  Yet,  I have  a 
responsibility  to  be  open  and  receptive  to  others'  mes- 
sages. To  use  the  words  from  the  eighteenth  Triennial 
discussion  guide,  I have  a responsibility  to  "listen  to  the 
words  of  other  witnesses,  responding  to  the  inherent  mes- 
sage rather  than  to  phrasing  or  vocabulary." 

An  unprogrammed  meeting  for  worship  is  vulnerable 
to  those  who  exploit  the  opportunity  to  have  a captive 
audience.  Stanislaw  Zeilinski  wrote  that  the  urge  to  speak 
does  not  guarantee  validity.  Some  speak  because  of  their 
desperation  to  be  heard,  intensity  of  their  personal  prob- 
lems, hostility  to  or  sympathy  with  the  previous  speaker, 
or  a need  to  feel  called  to  be  ministers,  regardless  of  the 
genuineness  of  their  ministry.  Our  meeting  as  a corporate 
whole  has  acted  on  our  responsibility  to  show  understand- 
ing toward  these  speakers.  Do  we  also  have  a responsibil- 
ity to  speak  Truth  when  the  meeting  is  being  exploited  by 
those  who  speak  from  their  own  needs? 

Acting  with  care  and  concern  toward  each  other  is  not 
always  easy,  but  if  I am  to  find  my  place  in  a living,  loving 
community  of  faith,  these  responsibilities  must  be  met.  ■ 
1 Life  in  the  Light,  the  Pima  Monthly  Meeting  Newsletter,  July 
1994. 
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Book  Review 

Downwardly  Mobile  for  Conscience  Sake 

edited  by  Dorothy  N.  Andersen 

review  by  Sonda  Beal,  Berkeley  Meeting 

The  irony  of  reading  Downwardly  Mobile  on  a one-week 
vacation  in  Hawaii  does  not  escape  me.  Though  modestly 
budgeted,  my  trip  was  one  which  none  of  the  contributors 
to  this  book  would  think  of  making. 

Dozvmvardly  Mobile  is  divided  into  chapters,  with  each 
contributor  telling  his  or  her  own  story.  They  have  all 
chosen  voluntary  poverty,  each  for  his  or  her  own  reasons. 
Some  cannot  abide  paying  income  taxes  because  many  of 
those  taxes  pay  for  past  and  present  military  actions.  Thus, 
they  live  below  taxable  income.  Others  feel  that  they  have 
no  right  to  use  the  world's  resources  at  the  rate  necessary 
to  maintain  the  typical  standard  of  living  in  this  country  at 
the  expense  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world's  people;  they 
have  reduced  their  incomes  accordingly.  Still  others  real- 
ize that  we  need  to  consume  less  if  the  earth  is  to  continue 
to  support  life. 

Some  of  the  writers  have  chosen  their  poverty  com- 
pletely consciously  while  others  found  that  the  way  they 
wanted  to  live  their  lives  just  naturally  led  them  to  collec- 
tive living  or  some  other  lifestyle  that  reduced  consump- 
tion. Some  are  more  demanding  of  themselves  than  others. 
For  some  it  is  enough  to  live  simply  while  others  seem  to 
want  to  push  themselves  to  their  limits  — to  see  how  much 
they  can  do  without  and  survive.  One  image  that  stays 
with  me  is  of  a man  pulling  a cart  full  of  carpenter  tools 
behind  him  on  a bicycle  in  the  Oregon  winter  rain.  It  was 
hard  to  live  so  austerely  at  first,  he  said,  but  he  got  used  to 
it.  Another  image  is  of  a man  arrested  by  the  police  as  he 
salvaged  food  from  a supermarket  dumpster.  Yet  even 
those  who  deprive  themselves  to  this  extent  maintain  a 
joyousness  about  their  sacrifice;  they  feel  a rightness  in 
what  they  do  and  they  do  not  feel  deprived. 

In  describing  their  lives  in  detail,  the  writers  give  those 
who  may  be  thinking  about  trying  a simpler  life  many 
hints  about  how  to  live  on  less.  There  are  enough  different 
lifestyles  represented  that  almost  anyone  could  find  some 
useful  ideas  in  this  book.  A greenhouse  in  the  attic  as  a way 
of  insulating  and  heating  a house,  for  example,  is  one  idea 
I had  never  heard  before. 

The  lead  piece  is  by  Anne  Near,  mother  of  the  progres- 
sive singer.  Holly  Near.  A longtime  fan  of  Holly,  I enjoyed 
reading  about  her  family  background  (Her  grandparents 
were  very  rich.)  and  about  how  her  parents'  progressive 
ideals  caused  them  to  simplify  their  lives. 

The  book  has  a few  drawbacks.  The  writings  of  the 
contributors  varies  in  quality.  As  a result,  some  of  the 
stories  did  not  come  off  as  well  as  they  might  have.  By 
contrast,  the  editor's  own  contribution  was  interestingly 
written  and  I found  myself  wishing  that  she  had  inter- 
viewed the  poorer  writers  and  put  their  stories  into  writ- 


ing herself. 

There  was  another  missing  ingredient  that  bothered 
me.  Simplicity  in  the  Quaker  sense  means  something  more 
than  simplifying  one's  life  physically;  it  is  also  about 
finding  the  inner  Source  of  Life  — the  true  source  of 
satisfaction  — so  that  one  does  not  crave  material  things. 
I found  myself  thinking  about  this  especially  when  read- 
ing about  the  inner  struggles  against  material  cravings  of 
one  of  the  contributors  . While  the  writers  almost  to  a 
person  have  found  that  their  simple  lifestyle  has  given 
them  a kind  of  peace  because  they  are  acting  in  consonance 
with  their  beliefs,  none  of  them  said  that  their  simplicity 
resulted  from  spiritual  fulfillment. 

But  perhaps  that  is  another  book.  Overall,  I found 
Dowmvardly  Mobile  definitely  worth  reading.  If  I could  use 
one  adjective  to  describe  the  contributors,  I would  say  they 
are  courageous.  These  people  live  their  beliefs,  and  their 
reward  is  to  experience  much  more  harmony  in  their  lives 
than  many  of  us  in  mainstream  society  are  able  to  find,  m 

* Available  from  Tom  Paine  Institute,  3120  N Romero  Rd,  #39, 
Tucson,  AZ  87505 

Moscow  Journal 

by  Kay  Anderson,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

"The  soul  that  watches  cannot  help  but  pray,  if 
only  in  the  language  of  a sigh."  Daniel  Wheeler  — 
British  Quaker  farmer  who  worked  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  1800s  for  Czar  Alexander  I,  helping 
drain  the  swamps  around  St.  Petersburg. 

The  following  are  three  adventures  using  Alternatives  to 
Violence  workshops  techniques  with  Russian  participants: 

In  Electrastal,  American  teams  worked  with  125  staff  of 
a hospital.  (American  Quaker  Janet  Chapin's  work  with 
this  community  bears  rich  fruit.) 

In  Raisan,  John  Shuford  (a  Quaker  from  Delaware)  and 
I modeled  an  A VP  workshop  for  the  Training  School  for 
prison  psychologists. 

In  Moscow,  I organized  our  own  version  with  my 
Quaker  British  colleagues,  Patricia  Cockrell  and  Chris 
Hunter.  There  were  twenty- two  people,  mostly  teachers  or 
members  of  our  Quaker  community,  and  we  spent  two 
days  working  on  Communications  and  Group  Dynamics. 

How  much  there  is  to  learn  about  this  culture!  Natalia 
declined  to  participate  in  an  exercise  on  day  two — "My 
husband  has  a stressful  day  today  and  I was  so  taken  up 
with  my  experiences  yesterday;  we  spent  many  hours 
talking  last  night  about  things  we'd  never  talked  about 
before,  and  I don't  want  to  upset  our  normal  schedule 
again  today!"  But  after  the  lunch  break,  she  showed  up 
with  her  husband,  both  beaming,  and  asked  us  to  come  to 
her  school  in  the  fall. 

My  hope  for  the  meetings  of  the  Interim  Governing 
Board  of  the  Friends  Center  exceeded  my  wildest  dreams. 
Together  we  designed  Friends  House  Moscow,  and  British 

Continued  on  page  32. 
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The  Duty  to  Report  Child  Abuse 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sexual  Abuse  of  the  Ministry 
and  Oversight  Committee,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

This  information  pertains  specifically  to  California, 
only;  Friends  in  other  states  or  countries  should  consult 
local  law  or  attorneys.  However,  the  general  — as  opposed 
to  legal  — issue  of  response  to  suspected  abuse  is  of 
concern  to  all  Friends. 

As  Friends  have  begun  to  discuss  sexual  harassment 
and  abuse,  particularly  in  sharing  groups,  worship-fel- 
lowship, and  other  confidential  settings,  questions  have 
arisen  about  what  must  be  done  if,  in  a Quaker  setting,  we 
become  aware  of  the  possibility  that  a child  is  being,  has 
been,  or  may  be  in  danger  of  being  abused. 

Who  has  a duty  to  report  child  abuse? 

While  there  is  no  general  legal  duty  which  requires  all 
citizens  to  report  suspected  child  abuse,  many  Friends 
have  professions  which  make  them,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, mandated  reporters  of  child  abuse  under  the 
provisions  of  California's  Penal  Code  ( fl  11164,  et  seq.).  The 
law  enumerates  a variety  of  occupations  in  which  the 
practitioners,  having  special  responsibilities  to  children, 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  report  suspected 
child  physical  and  sexual  abuse  to  a "child  protective 
agency."  This  list  includes  (but  is  not  limited  to):  child  care 
custodians  (teachers,  administrators,  teacher's  aides, 
daycare  workers  and  many  others),  health  practitioners, 
child  visitation  monitors,  and  commercial  film  processors. 
Generally,  persons  in  these  professions  are  aware  of  this 
responsibility. 

Under  what  circumstances 
must  this  duty  be  performed? 

In  general,  California  law  refers  to  a person's  responsi- 
bility to  report  information  about  child  abuse  obtained  "in 
his  or  her  professional  capacity  or  within  the  scope  of  his 
or  her  employment"  ( fl  11166  (a)).  However,  there  are 
other  circumstances  in  which  we,  as  Friends,  may  also 
have  a legal  obligation  to  report  suspected  child  abuse. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  we  learn  of  ongoing  abuse  or 
present  danger,  or  if  this  knowledge  comes  in  the  course  of 
exercising  responsibility  for  children  — as  in  First  Day 
School.  In  these  instances,  failure  to  report  may  also  be 
morally  incorrect  and  a violation  of  the  criminal  code;  it  may 
also  expose  individuals,  meetings,  or  PYM  to  civil  liability. 

In  what  Quaker  contexts 

are  we  likely  to  have  a duty  to  report? 

Quaker  attorney,  Lanny  Jay,  of  Appleseed  Meeting, 
discusses  these  obligations  in  the  [Handbook],  including  the 
specifics  of  who  must  report,  under  what  circumstances, 
and  to  whom.  Friends  concerned  about  their  reporting  respon- 
sibilities are  advised  to  also  consult  the  code  of  ethics  of  their 
profession;  Friends  residing  outside  California  should  consult 
local  law. 


What  additional  steps  might  Friends  want  to  take? 

Committees  on  Ministry  and  Oversight  and  Religious 
Education,  as  well  as  all  Friends  working  with  children 
and  young  people  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  should  con- 
sider whether  we  as  Friends  have  responsibilities  in  addi- 
tion to  any  duty  to  simply  report  suspected  abuse.  One 
example  illustrates  the  complexities  which  arise:  Suppose 
we  learn  of  the  possible  abuse  of  a Meeting  child.  How 
should  we  provide  on-going  support  to  the  child  and 
family?  At  larger  gatherings,  how  might  we  wish  to  inter- 
act with  the  family's  home  meeting  — or  possibly  that  of 
the  accused  perpetrator,  if  he/she  is  a Friend?  Considering 
such  issues  in  advance  may  prepare  us  to  make  better 
decisions  in  a crisis.  ■ 

The  Subcommittee  on  Sexual  Abuse  of  the  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has 
worked  for  several  years  on  a Handbook  for  Monthly  Meet- 
ings on  Sexual  Abuse  and  Harassment  and  has  prepared  a 
pamphlet.  When  Quaker  Solidarity  is  Broken,  which  also 
deals  with  these  topics.  (A  draft  document  of  When  Quaker 
Solidarity  Is  Broken  was  published  in  Friends  Bulletin,  Janu- 
ary 1993,  pp.  72-73.)  The  Handbook  now  includes  a section  on 
The  Duty  to  Report  Child  Abuse. 

Copies  of  the  handbook  and  the  pamphlet  are  available 
from  the  AFSC  Bookstore,  980  N Fair  Oaks  Ave,  Pasadena, 
CA  91103.  (818)  791-1978. 

Letter 

Hold  Perpetrators  Accountable 

I wanted  to  take  a moment  to  comment  on  [Judy  Brutz's] 
article  in  the  April  1994  Friends  Bulletin  entitled  "Friends 
Do  It,  Too."  I have  been  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
since  1985  and  am  also  a survivor  of  childhood  sexual 
abuse  in  the  form  of  incest.  As  a survivor  , I personally 
found  it  hard  to  find  support  for  my  healing  process 
among  Friends.  I wanted  to  give  you  some  feedback  as  to 
both  my  appreciation  for  your  brave  stance  in  tackling  this 
huge  problem  that  no  one  likes  to  acknowledge  and  also  as 
to  some  points  that  appear  inequitable  and  unsupportive 
to  those  of  us  who  are  survivors. 

Your  article  properly  emphasizes  that  Friends  are 
known  for  bringing  the  message  of  peace  and  justice.  Yet, 
as  a survivor,  when  I read  that  "victims"  and  perpetrators 
need  the  same  things  to  heal,  I can't  accept  this  as  a truth. 
Perpetrators  need  to  control  and  evaluate  their  behavior, 
take  responsibility  for  what  they  have  done  and  make 
amends.  Survivors  need  to  rebuild  their  self-esteem  and 
heal  from  the  severe  damage  inflicted  on  them.  My  dictio- 
nary tells  me  that  "redemption"  infers,  if  not  means,  to 
deliver  from  sin.  Is  anyone  who  is  involuntarily  subject  to 
sexual  abuse  a sinner  because  of  having  been  abused? 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  you  have  failed  to  separate 
the  abuser,  the  abuse,  and  the  abused.  As  survivors  we 
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most  emphatically  are  not  guilty  by  association  for  having 
been  victimized.  A major  portion  of  the  healing  process  for 
survivors  is  fully  realizing  that  we  are  not  responsible  for 
the  abuse  and  that  our  identities  need  not  be  centered  on  or 
burdened  by  the  degradation  that  was  inflicted  upon  us. 

Most  importantly,  as  Friends  who  stand  outside  of 
these  very  personal  processes  of  healing,  the  most  helpful 
contribution  to  be  made  is  a call  for  justice,  justice  to 
balance  the  great  inequalities  between  the  abused  and  the 
violators.  Our  society  routinely  refuses  to  hold  perpetra- 
tors accountable  for  their  actions.  Perpetrators  are  operat- 
ing under  powerful  unconscious  compulsions  and  may 
not  even  be  able  to  recognize  the  harm  they  have  done,  let 
alone  stop  the  behavior.  They  need  a whole  lot  more  than 
"safety  guidelines! " Such  a weak  response  to  such  destruc- 
tive behavior  upsets  me  greatly. 

My  greatest  wish  would  be  for  Friends  to  publicly 
support  survivors  of  sexual  abuse  the  same  way  they 
support  survivors  of  other  prevalent  forms  of  abuse  in  our 
society.  I am  disappointed  in  Friends'  lack  of  compassion 
for  survivors  and  their  weak  response  in  holding  perpetra- 
tors responsible.  Strongly  putting  the  responsibility  upon 
perpetrators  for  their  abusive  conduct  is  not  harmful  to  the 
spiritual  progress  of  those  who  abuse.  Quite  the  contrary, 
if  what  Friends  really  care  about  is  the  salvation  of  perpe- 
trators, then  they  should  be  more  adamant  about  holding 
them  accountable  for  the  abuse,  because  this  is  where  the 
cycle  can  be  broken.  ■ 

Barbara  Gallios-Lee,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

A Friendly  Profile 

Rose  Lewis:  Combatting  Racism 

by  Mary  Millman,  Eugene  Meeting 

"We  all  hurt  when  any  one  is  hurt.  And  we  are  all  enriched 
by  the  extent  we  can  relate  to  individuals  of  all  shades  of  skin 
color  or  other  diversity. " 

So  said  Rose  Lewis  of  Salem  Meeting  when  she  spoke  to 
close  to  100  women  from  major  churches  in  the  Eugene, 
Oregon,  area  last  winter. 

Rose  shared  her  own  educational  experiences  and  con- 
sciousness-raising activities  in  combatting  racism,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  color  liability.  She  was  a native 
Oregonian;  when  she  attended  the  University  of  Oregon 
she  saw  no  blacks  in  Eugene  other  than  a few  university 
students.  She  described  her  work  for  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion in  Berkeley  at  the  time  she  was  working  on  a Ph.D.  in 
political  science.  It  became  evident  to  her  what  a negative 
burden  people  of  color  carry  and  how  automatic  and  uncon- 
scious the  privileges  are  for  those  of  us  with  white  skin. 

Rose  has  had  first-hand  experiences  with  her  own 
children  being  discriminated  against  because  of  their  color. 
She  said,  "Probably  our  greatest  education  has  come  with 
the  adoption  of  two  orphan  sisters  from  Guatemala  in 
1983.  They  are  Mayan,  and  their  parents  were  killed  in  a 


massacre  of  their  village  — the  victims  of  genocide.  We  felt 
we  were  missing  something  important,  with  no  children, 
and  we  find  parenting,  especially  at  our  age,  a great 
challenge. 

"The  real  challenge  has  been  the  racism  which  our 
daughters  (ages  14  and  17)  experience.  The  incidents  keep 
happening:  from  being  called  nigger,  to  being  told  'You 
can't  ride  on  the  merry-go-round;  it's  just  for  white  kids,' 
or  'My  parents  told  me  not  to  play  with  colored  kids.'  Or 
'I'm  better  than  you  are  because  I'm  white  and  you're 
black,'  or  'You  can't  go  in  the  swimming  pool.  You'll  infect 
it.'  It  is  hard  to  believe  how  prevalent  such  behavior  is.  My 
first  responsibility,  when  these  things  happen,  is  to  work 
harder  to  try  to  change  this  terrible  situation.  So  during  the 
last  five  to  six  years  I have  been  putting  more  and  more  of 
my  time  and  energy  into  combatting  racism." 

Rose  distributed  a sheet  of  ideas,  resources,  opportuni- 
ties for  raising  ideas  about  racism.  Among  them: 

•Rainbow  events:  Invite  people  of  wide  diversity  to 
your  home  for  a shared  meal,  games  for  children,  sharing 
time  about  mutual  concerns  for  adults.  Rose  and  Dick 
Lewis  hold  monthly  potluck  picnics  at  their  farm. 

•Games:  Play  games  such  as,  Barnga,  a stimulation 
game  on  cultural  clashes. 

•Cool  Line:  Report  incidents  of  racism  and  other  ha- 
rassment not  of  a crisis  nature  to  document  the  extent  of  the 
problem  people  of  color  face. 

• Camp  Odessey : Urge  young  people  to  attend  this  one- 
week  program  for  high  school  students  to  deal  with  rac- 
ism, sexism,  etc. 

•Videos:  Watch  "Blue  Eyes,  Brown  Eyes,"  a powerful 
workshop  by  Jane  Elliott  on  experiencing  prejudice;  "Lo- 
cal Color,"  a film  about  history  of  racism  in  Oregon;  and 
"Signs  and  Signals,  Conversations  in  Color." 

•Church  Pairings:  Join  with  a church  of  another  race  for 
social  events,  service  projects,  youth  activities,  etc. 

Rose  Lewis  has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Ecu- 
menical Ministries  of  Oregon  (EMO)  since  1987  and  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  EMO  since  1980. 
She  also  serves  on  the  Board  of  Church  Women  United, 
chairing  the  Racism  Task  Force.  She  is  a tireless,  tenacious 
worker  for  social  justice  and  an  advocate  for  state  legisla- 
tion that  furthers  it. 

For  nine  years  Rose  has  been  a member  of  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation,  two  years  on  National 
Council  of  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Clerk  of  Salem 
Friends  Meeting,  and  an  active  supporter  of  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation.  In  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
she  clerked  the  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee,  editing  its 
newsletter,  Windoios  East  and  West,  for  fourteen  years. 

At  annual  sessions  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
Rose  constantly  nudges  and  reminds  us  to  work  with 
others  (non-Friends)  in  our  local  communities  to  improve 
race  relations  at  the  community  level.  ■ 

For  a complete  list  of  ideas  and  a Personal  Inventory  Question- 
naire, send  a SASE  to  Rose  Lewis,  8589  Roanoke  Dr,  Brooks,  OR 
97305. 
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Friendly  News 


Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

by  Mary  Lou  Coppock,  Tempe  Meeting 

Query  on  Stewardship:  Do  we  regard  our  time, 
talents,  energy,  money,  material  possessions,  and 
other  resources  as  gifts  from  God  to  be  held  in 
trust  and  shared  according  to  the  light  we  are 
given? *  1 

Although  the  principle  of  stewardship  means  to  Friends 
all  that  we  have  and  are,  this  report  is  about  Arizona 
Meetings  and  the  unmentionable:  money. 

According  to  responses  to  a questionnaire,  money  is 
seldom  mentioned  in  any  Arizona  meeting,  although  most 
meetings  have  a visible  contribution  box.  Unlike  some 
Eastern  meetings,  which  assess  each  member  annually, 
members  of  Arizona  meetings  voluntarily  donate  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  annually. 

Only  Tempe  Meeting  requests  members  to  make  an 
annual  pledge  and  to  designate  the  times  it  will  be  paid.  In 
January  Tempe  Friends  receive  a letter  from  the  finance 
committee,  stating  the  amount  of  the  Friend's  gifts  the  past 
year  (for  tax  purposes)  and  a copy  of  the  meeting's  budget 
for  the  coming  year.  Friends  are  to  consider  the  budget, 
prayerfully  determine  their  share,  and  return  the  completed 
pledge  sheet  with  amount  and  expected  times  of  payment. 

"Is  meeting  support  broad-based?"  One  meeting  re- 
ported that  every  member  gave  something  at  least  once  per 
year.  Two  meetings  reported  that  financial  support  was 
definitely  broad-based;  another  meeting  has  about  one- 
third  of  its  membership  who  give  financially,  but  the 
others  perform  labor.  One  meeting  reported  financial 
support  was  probably  not  broad-based.  Some  meetings 
receive  interest  on  bank  accounts  and  donations  from 
outside  groups'  use  of  the  meeting  house.  Only  Phoenix 
Meeting  has  rental  properties  with  monthly  income. 

Four  meetings  have  a loan  fund  or  caring  fund  for 
members.  Only  one  meeting  clerk  felt  her  meeting's  caring 
fund  was  abused  by  some  who  repeatedly  called  for  it. 

Both  meetings  and  individual  Friends  have  been  the 
victims  of  scams  from  non-Friends.  The  two  Valley  meet- 
ings aided  a confidence-inspiring  Sri  Lankan  who  partici- 
pated in  both  meetings'  activities  for  several  weeks,  telling 
of  his  sad  plight,  requesting  and  accepting  loans,  pre-paid 
jobs,  and  donations  before  he  disappeared. 

Recently  Tempe  Meeting  received  a phone  call  from 
an  alleged  AIDS  sufferer,  stranded  in  another  state,  who 
claimed  to  be  a former  meeting  attender.  Friends  present 
donated  cash  for  air  fare  from  Florida  to  Phoenix.  The 
Friend  who  collected  and  wired  the  money  was  phoned 
the  following  morning  by  the  man,  requesting  more  money 
as  he  had  gotten  drunk  and  lost  what  was  sent  the  day  before. 

A Tempe  Friend  responded  to  a Sunday  night  call  to 
the  meeting  from  a man  at  a motel  with  his  children,  saying 
he  needed  payment  for  one  night.  The  Friend  paid  with  his 
credit  card,  but  his  statement  later  revealed  the  man  had 


charged  ten  nights  and  over  $100  for  phone  calls.  Tempe 
Friends  now  have  phone  numbers  for  social  agencies 
prepared  to  deal  with  emergencies  of  the  needy. 

Most  meeting  budgets  include  support  for  FWCC, 
AFSC,  FCNL,  etc.,  as  well  as  local  charities. 

As  for  debts,  the  two  meetings  which  recently  bought 
or  built  meeting  houses  owe  only  member  loans.  Finding 
sense  of  the  meeting  regarding  money  matters  during  the 
process  of  acquiring  a meeting  house  necessitated  teach- 
ing some  Friends  about  financing,  loans,  mortgages,  inter- 
est rates,  principal,  and  even  the  Friends'  testimony  on 
paying  debts.  That  Friends  lovingly  solved  complicated 
financial  problems  is  evidence  of  the  deep  spirituality 
within  the  meetings. 

Would  that  our  government  could  manage  its  fiscal 
matters  as  well  as  Arizona  Meetings  meet  their  budgets!  ■ 
1 Faith  and  Practice , North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  p.  49. 

Kay  Anderson,  continued  from  page  29. 

and  European  friends  will  join  us,  bringing  unique  skills 
and  contributions.  Patricia  and  Chris  — my  talented 
British  colleagues  — have  agreed  to  help  with  the  transi- 
tion to  a new  structure  even  after  their  QPS  contract  is  over. 

I love  my  time  with  my  Russian  friends  here.  They 
struggle  with  serious  health,  money,  work,  and  relation- 
ship issues,  but  continue  to  contribute  to  their  new  world 
in  important  ways  and  in  spite  of  great  barriers.  Often  I can 
only  pray  for  them  in  the  language  of  a sigh. 

The  hope  of  spring  turned  to  a cold  rainy  summer  with 
only  a few  sunny  warm  days.  Almost  every  afternoon  the 
skies  clouded  over  and  the  rain  poured  down.  The  trees 
were  a beautiful  lush  green — the  reward  for  the  rain.  The 
pukh  (seed  pods)  from  the  poplar  tree  blew  in  the  air, 
creating  the  look  of  a summer  snow  storm. 

I find  comfort  in  the  neighborhood  shops  I now  know 
and  the  ladies  who  indulge  my  funny  Russian  and  odd 
mistakes  in  proper  shopping  etiquette.  I have  watched  this 
neighborhood  change  as  state  stores  were  taken  over  and 
remodeled  with  a thin  layer  of  marble  facade,  bright  lights, 
and  steel  doors.  They  house  products  from  the  West  that 
are  a melange  of  brand  names;  the  Uncle  Ben's  sits  beside 
cans  of  Iranian  tomatoes,  Holland  cheese,  German  beer — 
the  only  country's  products  obviously  missing  is  Russia's. 
There  will  be  a currency  exchange  office  where  the  ruble 
today  is  2060  to  the  dollar — a tumble  of  almost  two  hun- 
dred rubles  to  the  dollar  since  I arrived. 

I miss  all  of  you  very  much.  I am  learning  much  about 
myself,  particularly  my  frailties  that  seem  large  when 
working  in  a different  culture  where  mysterious  rules 
preside.  Your  notes  sustain  me.  I am  sorry  I can't  answer 
each  individually.  Please  keep  them  coming.B 
Kay  Anderson  is  living  in  Moscow  under  a concern  to  encourage 
a Quaker  presence  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  above  article 
is  excerpted  from  an  e-mail  message. 
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Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Diane  St.  Marie,  University  Meeting 

This  June  the  twelfth  annual  Pacific  Northwest  Gath- 
ering for  Gay  and  Lesbian  Friends  was  held  at  Camp 
Colman,  Washington.  Fifty-three  adults  and  fifteen  chil- 
dren gathered  for  a lively  weekend  of  spiritual  renewal, 
friendship,  fun,  and  shared  concerns. 

The  first  gathering  was  organized  in  1983  to  provide  a 
place  of  support  and  community  for  sexual  minority 
Friends,  attenders,  and  their  children.  Participants  hailed 
from  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  the  west- 
ern provinces  of  Canada.  For  several  years  it  was  held  at 
Cabrini,  a Catholic  Church  Camp  in  Washington,  com- 
fortable with  having  a queer  retreat.  Since  then,  the  gath- 
ering is  often  fondly  called  Cabrini. 

Over  the  years  the  number  of  attenders  has  ranged 
from  55-70,  plus  children.  The  weekend  has,  by  choice  of 
the  participants,  been  a Quaker  gathering,  open  to  all 
sexual  minorities  from  Quaker  meetings,  their  partners 
and  children.  In  recent  years,  supportive  straight  folks 
have  also  been  invited.  So  that  Cabrini  remains  a safe 
place  for  all  sexual  minority  people,  each  year  a clearness 
committee  assists  guests  and  their  sponsors  in  reaching 
clarity  about  why  the  guest  was  invited. 

Various  themes  have  guided  the  weekend's  focus. 
"Spiritual  Intimacy,  Choosing  and  Building  Familiar  Re- 
lationships — How  Do  We  Take  One  Another  Under  Our 
Care?"  was  this  year's  topic.  Last  year,  "Moving  Through 
Fear  to  Vision"  was  an  opportunity  to  share,  along  with 
our  teenage  children,  concerns  of  being  a sexual  minority 
in  a world  that  does  not  support  this  reality. 

A new  feature  this  year.  The  Queer  Quaker  Camp 
Rascals,  added  some  special  activities  for  our  children 
who  have  their  own  unique  highs  and  lows  to  bear.  They 
were  charged  with  putting  plastic  bugs  in  people's  sleep- 
ing bags,  rotating  a series  of  outrageous  hats,  and  gener- 
ally having  a good  time.  Children  who  came  to  the  first 
gathering  as  infants  and  toddlers  are  now  teenagers  and 
young  adults! 

My  twenty-six-year-old  daughter  told  me  recently, 
"You  know,  it  is  different  having  gay  parents.  Who  do 
you  tell  and  not  tell?  You  learn  to  make  choices  about 
your  friends.  Sometimes  you  just  have  to  say  that  that 
person  isn't  going  to  be  supportive  and  find  another 
friend.  It  isn't  always  easy,  but  I think  it  makes  you 
stronger  in  the  end." 

It's  a strain  to  live  in  a world  of  heterosexual  privilege, 
so  assumed  that  people  rarely  notice  or  acknowledge  it. 
To  be  accepted  and  safe,  without  having  to  hide  who  we 
are  — that  we  are  queer,  parents,  in  families,  single,  and 
in  relationships  — gives  us  strength  and  courage  to 
continue  life  in  a world  that  is  often  unwelcoming.  But 
especially,  the  ability  to  meet  as  Quakers  renews  and 
deepens  our  connection  to  our  spiritual  faith  and  practice.* 


Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  Meeting 

The  increasing  polarization  in  our  society  is  of  deep 
concern  to  many  of  us.  California's  Proposition  187,  the 
so-called  "Save  Our  State"  Initiative,  has  prompted  min- 
utes from  two  of  our  meetings.  This  proposition,  if  passed, 
would  prohibit  undocumented  immigrants  from  receiv- 
ing publicly  funded  social  and  non-emergency  medical 
services  and  their  children  from  attending  public  schools. 
Schools  and  health  authorities  would  be  required  to  re- 
port those  they  suspect  of  illegal  status. 

San  Diego  Meeting  strongly  approved  a minute  op- 
posing Proposition  187  "because  in  unfairly  singling  out 
all  people  of  color  it  is  in  conflict  with  our  historic  testimo- 
nies on  peace  and  equality."  Inland  Valley  proposed  a 
minute  to  be  discussed  at  their  September  business  meet- 
ing. Their  first  draft  included  the  statement,  "To  create  a 
class  of  'suspect'  individuals  is  repugnant  to  us." 

San  Diego  also  approved  a minute  strongly  opposing 
the  Helms-Hancock  amendment  to  HR  6,  the  education 
bill.  This  amendment,  an  attack  on  gays  and  lesbians, 
"also  is  in  conflict  with  our  testimony  on  equality." 

Marloma  meanwhile  has  lent  moral  support  to  Rever- 
end Fred  Newkirk's  Inner  City  Ministries,  which  serves 
mostly  black  men  in  Long  Beach.  In  our  varied  experi- 
ences, we  have  witnessed  both  compassion  and  hostili- 
ties . W e have  hosted  potlucks  for  men  of  the  inner  city  and 
arranged  for  city  officials  to  engage  in  informal  dialogues 
with  Fred  and  his  crew.  Donald  Gregg,  former  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  South  Korea,  engaged  Fred  and  company  to 
reduce  black-Korean  tensions  by  finding  young  people  of 
the  inner  city  to  travel  to  Korea. 

Local  Korean  merchants  hosted  barbecues  for  the  fami- 
lies in  Fred's  program  at  our  meeting.  We  attended  a 
garden  wedding  of  two  of  our  inner-city  friends,  offici- 
ated by  Fred  and  hosted  by  the  British  Consul-General. 
Through  Inner  City  Ministries  we  have  met  many  caring 
people.  We  have  also  met  the  more  fearful  among  us.  At 
a recent  neighborhood  meeting,  arranged  for  and  at- 
tended by  a city  official,  a gathering  of  local  people  pro- 
tested the  proposed  new  site  for  Inner  City  Ministries. 
Some  of  the  comments  reminded  us  of  the  polarization  in 
our  society  and  of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done.  As  we 
grapple  with  our  all-too-human  reactions  to  the  experi- 
ence, we  seek  a course  of  action  that  will  lead  to  the 
reduction  of  fears  on  all  sides. 

For  now,  we  will  engage  in  those  two  time-proven 

fear-reducers:  worship  and  potlucks. 

*** 

Orange  Grove  has  approved  taking  Conejo  Valley  Wor- 
ship Group  under  its  care.  SCQM  Ministry  and  Oversight 
approached  Conejo  Valley  and  found  strong  interest  among 
them  to  accept  the  offer.  Conejo  Valley  was  formerly 
under  the  care  of  Westwood  (which  has  been  laid  down).  ■ 
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Herbert  E.  Bowles 

Herbert  E.  Bowles,  physician  and  former  resident  of 
Tokyo  and  Honolulu,  died  December  27, 1993,  at  the  age 
of  93,  at  Stapeley  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  a member  of  Honolulu  Friends  Meeting. 

He  was  the  son  of  Gilbert  and  Minnie  Pickett  Bowles, 
missionaries  at  the  Tokyo  Friends  Girls  School.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Westtown  School,  Earlham  College,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School.  His  medical 
practice  took  him  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Tokyo  until 
1936  when  he  moved  his  family  to  Honolulu  and  joined 
the  Straub  Clinic  where  he  specialized  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology.  He  delivered  close  to  5,000  babies  and  in  later 
years  found  "his  babies"  all  over  the  world.  Herbert 
Bowles  was  considered  by  some  to  be  the  father  of  modern 
obstetrics  practice  in  Hawaii. 

During  and  following  the  Korean  War,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  working  to  establish  a hospital  in  Kunsan, 
Korea,  under  the  auspices  of  the  AFSC.  He  also  served 
with  the  AFSC  in  Africa. 

Herbert  Bowles  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Helen 
Nicholson  of  Philadelphia  and  Virginia  M.  Schnell  of 
Klondyke,  Arizona;  his  sons,  John  of  Austin,  Texas,  and 
Stephen  of  Kamuela,  Hawaii;  ten  grandchildren;  and  eight 
great-grandchildren.  ■ 

Eleanor  Bolleau  Park 

Eleanor  Boileau  Park  was  bom  in  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
on  June  1, 1922,  the  daughter  of  Isabel  and  Frank  Boileau. 
She  married  Charles  A.  Park,  and  they  raised  two  sons, 
Walter  and  Charles  R.  Park.  She  obtained  her  teaching 
degree,  but  the  onset  of  a serious  diabetic  condition  in  her 
early  thirties  forced  her  to  cut  short  her  teaching  career. 

Her  marriage  ended  after  about  twenty  years  and  she 
set  out  to  travel  the  world.  Morocco  so  enchanted  her  that 
she  made  it  her  home  for  four  years.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  in  the  1970's,  she  settled  in  San  Francisco, 
living  in  the  Noe  and  Eureka  Valleys,  and  finally  in  the 
apartment  on  27th  Avenue  that  was  her  home  until  the  end 
of  her  life. 

Raised  in  the  Episcopal  faith,  Eleanor  began  attending 
Quaker  meetings  for  worship  in  San  Francisco  about  1984 
and  became  a member  of  San  Francisco  Meeting  in  1986. 
Despite  persistent  problems  with  her  physical  health,  she 
was  an  active  member  of  the  meeting.  She  served  as  clerk 
of  the  Community  Committee,  as  a member  of  the 
Children's  Religious  Education  Committee,  Property  and 
Finance,  Ministry  and  Oversight,  Site  Committee,  and, 
most  recently,  as  clerk  of  Ministry  and  Oversight.  Having 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends  relatively  late  in  life,  she 
embraced  its  principles  with  vigor  and  attention,  seeking 
always  to  increase  her  understanding  of  Quaker  ways  and 
traditions,  and  of  the  spirit  that  animates  Friends'  prac- 
tices. Even  as  she  struggled  with  her  own  ill  health,  she  was 


a listening  and  guiding  spirit  to  many  around  her. 

Eleanor  prized  her  relationship  with  her  adult  sons  and 
with  her  granddaughter,  who  was  a great  source  of  pride 
and  inspiration.  She  relished  travel,  music,  current  affairs, 
and  books.  Most  of  all  she  treasured  the  fellowship  of  her 
family  and  friends. 

In  her  physical  trials  Eleanor  had  known  what  it  was  to 
be  near  death.  She  spoke  of  it  freely,  and  it  seemed  to  hold 
no  terror  for  her.  The  insights  and  faith  she  drew  from  her 
experiences  were  her  equipment  for  the  continuing  adven- 
ture of  living.  She  died  on  December  14, 1993. 

In  addition  to  her  sons  and  her  granddaughter,  Felicia 
Parks-Rogers,  Eleanor  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Ralph 
Irving  and  Walter  F.  Boileau;  her  sister,  Isabel  K.  Busch;  her 
cousin,  Evelyn  Boileau;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews 
and  their  children;  and  many  loving  friends.  ■ 

Sylvia  Mae  Mills  Reeves 

Sylvia  Mae  Mills  Reeves,  or  "Betty"  Reeves,  as  she  was 
called  by  many  members  and  attenders  of  Pima  Meeting, 
attended  meeting  frequently  from  the  seventies  or  before 
until  her  health  no  longer  permitted.  She  acted  as  "hospital- 
ity steady  standby"  for  the  many  functions  of  the  Meeting. 

She  was  bom  in  a Quaker  farm  family  near  Salem  and  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  February  1, 1902,  and  died  January  5, 1994. 

She  recalled  pleasant  childhood  memories  of  being 
bom  in  a log  house,  playing  with  a pet  blue  racer  snake  and 
in  a cave  nearby.  She  went  to  William  Penn  College  in 
Oskaloosa,  then  taught  elementary  school  in  a one-room 
school  house  in  a farming  community  in  Iowa.  Her  sum- 
mers led  her  to  the  wilds  of  Yellowstone  National  Park 
where  she  was  in  charge  of  a commissary. 

It  is  believed  a scholarship  in  home  economics  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  brought  her  to  Tucson  where  she 
met  her  husband.  Later  they  ran  a display  business  and 
built  their  home  on  Camden  Street.  Some  of  their  displays 
were  landmarks  in  early  Tucson  before  street  widening 
caused  businesses  to  move  or  remodel.  Her  son.  Bill,  runs 
a business  in  San  Diego  that  follows  from  his  experiences 
in  T ucson.  Her  daughter,  Betty  Mae,  is  a teacher  in  T ucson. 

Sylvia  Mae  "Betty"  Reeves  will  be  remembered  for  her 
tales  of  the  early  days  of  T ucson  and  her  warm  and  friendly 
spirit  of  hospitality  in  her  quiet  but  insistent  manner.  Her 
neighbors  will  remember  her  for  organizing  the  neighbor- 
hood Fourth  of  July  celebration  and  the  children's  parade.* 
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Advertisements 

All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 
$.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  pre- 
paid, if  possible.  Send  for  information 
sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  30  days  prior 
to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertise- 
ments does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  Secondary 
Boarding  School!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959.  (916)273-3183. 


LEGISLATIVE  INTERNS. 

Three  positions  available  assisting  FCNL 
lobbyists.  These  are  eleven-month  paid  as- 
signments beginning  September  1 each 
year.  Duties  include  research,  writing, 
monitoring  issues,  attending  hearings  and 
coalition  meetings,  maintaining  files  and 
administrative  responsibilities  as  required. 
Write,  call,  or  fax  for  an  intern  application 
packet  after  September  1 . Attention:  Nancy 
Marlow,  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  (FCNL),  245  Second  Street 
NE,  Washington  DC  20002.  Phone:  (202) 
547-6000.  Fax:  (202)  547-6019.  Annual 
application  period  begins  January  1;  all 
applications  must  be  received  by  March  1 . 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $ 1 6 for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (list  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income/student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address 

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  CONSIDER 
A SAFE,  "FRIENDLY" 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY? 


Friends  House  in  Santa  Rosa, 
California  has  much  to  offer: 
*60  one  and  two-bedroom 
garden  apartments 
*Weekly  housekeeping  service 
*Meals  (optional) 
*Emergency  call  system 
*Responsible  pet  ownership 
*Varied  activities  program 

An  assisted  care  home 
( Lie. #4901120700),  skilled 
nursing  facility  and  day  care 
programs  are  available. 
Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
(707)538-0152 


FRIENDS  SOUTHWEST  CENTER 

Reasonable  guest  accommodations.  R.V. 
facilities  also  available.  Mild  climate  at 
4,200’  altitude  in  southeastern  Arizona. 
Convenient  to  Coronado  National  Forest 
and  Mexico.  Please  write  to  Rt  1 , Box  170, 
McNeal,  AZ  85617. 

CABIN  ON  PUGET  SOUND 

Libby  Van  Dolsen’s  Great  Aunt’s  cabin 
on  Key  Peninsula,  Puget  Sound.  Great 
view  of  Mt.  Rainier  over  water,  stairs  to 
beach.  19th  Century  plumbing,  but  has 
real  electric  lights.  Shower  with  hot  & 
cold  water,  porch  swing,  wood  heat, 
huckleberries,  shore  birds.  $40  night, 
$200  week,  $600  month  (bring  sleeping 
bags).  $50  refundable  cleaning  deposit. 
Call  Anita  Matthay,  (206)  746-0919  or 
Michael  Matthay  (707)  964-8114. 

AFRICAN  ADOPTIONS 

Beautiful  children  from  impoverished 
African  countries  are  being  placed  in 
U.S.  homes  by  Americans  for  African 
Adoption,  Inc.  Call  (317)  271-4567. 


Vital  Statistics 

Birth 

• Emily  Joyce  Walden,  born  to  Keven 
and  Sherry  Walden,  July  22,  1994, 
Reno  Meeting. 

Marriages 

• Trish  Jewkes  and  Scott  Johnson,  June 
25,  1 994,  under  the  care  of  Salt  Lake 
City  Meeting. 

• Eileen  Starr  and  Tim  Evans,  July  9, 
1994,  under  the  care  of  Fort  Collins 
Meeting. 

• Christine  Curtis  and  Mark  Hudson, 
July  9,  1 994,  under  the  care  of  Mult- 
nomah Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Wilbur  M.  (Bill)  Fridell,  June  9, 
1994,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting. 

• Craig  Carter,  August  12,  1994,  San 
Diego  Meeting. 

• Ruth  Roberts,  August  14,  1994, 
Claremont  Meeting. 

•Thatcher  Robinson,  August  15, 1994, 
Multnomah  Meeting. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
PROGRAM  DIRECTOR: 

Develop  and  implement  international  af- 
fairs projects  and  activities;  work  in  coa- 
lition with  local  and  national/interna- 
tional organizations;  facilitate  local 
awareness  of  international  issues  and 
their  impact  on  the  Colorado  region. 
Requires:  previous  experience  in  com- 
munity organizing  and  program  work 
related  to  international  concerns;  strong 
communication  skills  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten; budget  management  skills.  Send  let- 
ters of  inquiry  to:  Gregory  Johnson,  Area 
Program  Coordinator,  AFSC,  1535  High 
Street,  Third  Floor,  Denver,  CO  80218. 


BIG  ISLAND  HAWAII  FRIENDS 

invite  you  into  their  homes  for  mutual 
Quaker  sharing.  Donations.  HC1  Box 
21-0,  Captain  Cook,  HI  96704.  (808) 
328-871 1,  325-7323,  or  322-3116. 


Daily  Readings  From  Quaker  Writings  Ancient  & Modern. 

365  page-length  passages  from  300  years  of  favorite  Quaker  literature.  Much  loved 
hardback,  ribbon  bookmark,  $26.95  plus  $3.00  shipping.  Serenity  Press,  131  Meadow 
Lane,  Grants  Pass,  OR  97526. 
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Calendar 

October  1994 

7- 10  Bible  Passages:  Personal  Journeys  and  Travels  Together  with  Eric  Moon,  Patricia  Reilly, 

and  Michael  Mansfield,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

8- 9  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Sky  Camp,  near  Eugene,  OR. 

14- 16  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting,  Lazy  F Ranch,  Ellensburg,  WA. 

15- 16  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  John  Woolman  School,  Nevada  City,  CA. 

November  1994 

11-13  Wyoming  Friends,  November  Gathering,  Lander,  WY. 

13-18  Healing  from  Life's  Wounds  with  John  Calvi,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

18- 20  Rhythmical  Alchemy  Playshop  with  Arthur  Hull,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

19- 20  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Claremont  Meeting,  Claremont,  CA. 

24  Thanksgiving. 

December  1994 

25  Christmas. 

27-1/1/95  The  Year  End  Retreat  with  Patricia  Loring,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

January  1995 

13  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Campout  Retreat,  Indian  Cove,  Joshua  Tree. 

February  1995 

17- 19  Southern  California  Mid-Winter  Fellowship,  Pacific  Palisades. 

18- 20  Continuing  Committee,  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting. 

March  1995 

4 Representative  Committee,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 
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Drawing  by  Etta  Marie  James, 
Eastside  Meeting. 


Random  Thoughts 

by  Floyd  Schmoe,  University  Meeting 

Earth  was  not  made  for  man.  The  Creator  made  man  for  earth. 

The  garden  was  there.  Birds  and  animals  were  in  residence.  Apples  were  ripe  on  the 
tree  of  life  before  Adam  and  wife.  Eve,  moved  in.  They  were  put  in  charge  to  tend  the 
garden  and  look  after  the  fauna  and  flora.  That  was  the  "job  description"  handed  them. 

It  was  labor  — hard  work  — cultivating  the  soil  with  crude  tools,  pulling  up  the 
weeds  and  wild  grass.  It  made  a body  sweat ...  and  hungry.  Why  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labor? 

Just  how  farmer  Adam  happened  to  pick  the  one  wormy  apple,  God  only  knows. 

And  if  God  actually  put  temptation  in  his  way — the  worm  in  the  apple — I think  God 
should  have  known  better.  After  all,  Adam  was  only  human. 

Adam  should  have  been  forgiven  — given  a second  chance,  put  on  probation, 
perhaps,  but  all  charges  dropped. 

Perhaps  it  was  a result  of  this  mistrust  on  the  part  of  God  that  his  man,  Adam,  became 
such  a lousy  farmer;  let  the  weeds  grow  while  lying  in  bed  with  his  lovely  bride. 

When  the  rains  came  he  let  the  good  soil  wash  away;  let  the  water  and  the  air  become 
polluted  from  his  brush  fires;  allowed  some  of  the  animals  and  birds  to  prey  upon  other 
animals.  Actually  there  was  no  need  for  such  predation.  No  animal,  not  even  man,  need 
become  a ruthless  killer,  a predator,  a carnivore.  There  was  plenty  of  fruit  and  grain  to 
feed  us  all.  I blame  God  as  much  as  Adam.  God  was  boss,  role-model,  rabbi. 

Looking  at  His  people,  us,  today,  several  generations  later  than  Adam  and  Eve,  still 
residents  in  the  garden.  He  must  regret  his  neglect. 

I wonder  if  perhaps  Homo  sapiens  was  an  experiment,  a test  case?  Perhaps  in  other 
"gardens,"  on  other  planets,  in  far-out  galaxies,  there  is  a perfect  man. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know. 


